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HISTORY—A War Time Subject 





ARE THE SCHOOLS UNDER YOUR CHARGE TEACHING DEMOCRACY? 


Beard and Bagley’s THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


This is the only elementary textbook that = s a course in the development of de¢ 
racy in America in accord with the spirit of thi estion it is not another textbook in Ameri 
history, but a different textbook of a new ioe, | oa iccord with the A nctacend of the vear 1915 \ 
regards this present war, Chapter XXIII gives the best exposition of its issues yet offered for 
hildres f the elementary school \ brief survev of the table of contents will prove to ' ! 
atisfaction that the authors have viewed the teaching of histor in our element 
rspective The reading of a few chapters will make vou an enthusiast 
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ewttnetal 
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uguration of 2 d Study th in re erical ‘hi st The author here gives a detailed 
outline of suggestive lessons touching upon many of the great lessons in American history 
Each lesson shows a « aietel : reant tion of subject matter and a detailed description of method 
of procedure in applying the principles of educat to the ‘‘ New Administrative Vision 


A BOOK THAT IS MORE THAN A THEORY 


Johnson’s THE TEACHING OF an 


Because of the author's qualifications, The re of History is more than a theo 
is the outgrowth of twenty-five vears of study, observation, and experiment It is a product 
direct experience in the classroc 

The distinguishing features of this book are: sketches of history teaching from the seve1 
teenth century to the present; a general description and approv: y f the present theory and prac 
tice in the principal countries of Europe and in the United States; a full Moves ssion of the prol 
lem of grading history, with specific suggestions for the solution of the problem; a new approach 
to the question of aims and values; a specific treatment of topics usually disposed of in a few 
generalities ; and the application of principles. In this last connection the author aims to tell 
teachers specifically what to do with different types of material. 


BEARD AND BAGLEY’S THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE $1.20 
SIMPSON’S SUPERVISED STUDY IN AMERICAN HISTORY - - 1.20 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1918 


Volume VIII 


PROSPECTIVE CHANGES IN EDUCA 
TIONAL STANDARDS AND IDEALS! 


Some time ago I received a visit from the 
Third Middle School of 
This gentleman, in company with 


director of the 
Tokyo. 
several of his countrymen, was making a 
trip around the world; and the object of 
his somewhat leisurely journey—the com- 
mission had already spent several months 


in this country—was to seek information re- 


garding prospective changes in educational 
standards and ideals. It was felt in Japan 
that the great convulsion of the World War 
could not but have an important influence 
upon edueational aims and practises, and 
with uneanny foresight these Oriental gen- 
tlemen were endeavoring to sound educators 
in all the accessible countries of the West- 
ern world, so as to secure their views upon 
educational reconstruction. 

Had I possessed a like foresight, and real- 
ized that I might later be asked to speak 
upon the subject of their inquiry, I might 
perhaps have turned the tables on my in- 
terviewer, and thus furnished myself with 
the materials of this paper. Not having 
done so, I must rely in what follows upon 
such prophetic notions as I have myself 
gathered during these long months in which 
we have been feverishly participating in 
the catastrophe of war. 

Yet prophecy is too strong a word, for 
me at least, and the burden of my thought 
is more logical than clairvoyant. It is ecom- 
monly agreed that we are upon the verge 
of a new era. Whatever the new order may 
be, so profound a shaking up as the civil- 


1 Read before the Interstate Schoolmasters’ Club 
at Elmira, N. Y., October 12, 1918. 
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folk of this world are 


have no other 


ized 
could result than to throw 
our traditions and conventions 
light, and 


While I must diselaim the gift 


give them a new perspective. 


of propheey, 


I may perhaps exercise the judgment of one 
who keenly participates in the events of the 
present, and who reasons as best he may 
regarding the course they are likely to pur 
sue in the future. For after all it is the 


antecedent events that give impulsion to the 


consequents, and the transition period in 


) 


which we now linger is already rich with 


the germs of future growth. In war, as in 
peace, we can read the future only in terms 
of the present; although it is true that in 
times like these events will shape them- 
selves with a marvelous rapidity, and seeds 
that are casually sown may spring up and 
bear fruits before we have given thought 
to their growth. 

As I see the 


the light of 


am chiefly impressed by two aspects of edu- 


future of our edueational 


situation in present events, I 
eation which I may call the vocational and 
the cultural. It is with reference to these 


two trends, among the many which one 
might choose to follow, that I propose to 
brief is this: If we 
and build 


prov ide 


thesis in 


speak. My 
would preserve our civilization, 
a new and a better world, we must 
at once for both these forms of edueation. 
The citizen of the 


tured 


future should be a cul 
vocationalist. The danger which I 
see already lurking in the present resides in 
a one-sided development, and that side is 
the vocational. The suggestion of danger 
from overemphasis is quite apparent, be 
the vocational side of education has 
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been slurred in the past, and now under the 
stress of war we are awake above all else to 
the need of efficient workmanship. 

The sudden transformation of our coun- 
try into a vast military camp has brought 
us face to face with the problem of select- 
ing men for special vocations. The govern- 
ment demands ‘‘the right man in the right 
place.’’ In the emergency it is less con- 
cerned to find the right place for the right 
The individual is a secondary con- 
sideration. The machine of war with all its 
varied workings must be manned by those 
best fitted to perform its functions. 

This is in sharp contrast with our former 
individualistic methods. In the past we 
were so intent upon providing equal oppor- 
tunity to all, that many drifted along with- 
out ever achieving a place in life for which 
they might be said to be properly qualified 
and trained. This freedom in the choice of 
a calling has been responsible for the ver- 
satility of our people, and it has permitted 
many to rise from the humblest origins to 
dizzy heights of affluence. Yet we must 
admit, I think, that the process has been at- 
tended by a tremendous waste of human ef- 
fort, and that chance has played a very 
large part both in success and failure. We 
begin now to realize that efficiency is a so- 
cial problem; that the machines of govern- 
ment, of industry, of the professions, and 
of citizenship itself, depend for their 
smooth running upon communal effort. 
This means that not all can be engaged in 
the same tasks, nor is each one equally 
fitted for every calling. A special fitness 
and a special training are requisite to put 
the right man in the right place, and the 
places must be filled, and filled efficiently. 

With this end in view vocational train- 
ing will be more widely sought in the fu- 
ture, and it must be provided for in a 
measure hitherto unknown. Nor is it 
enough that we should have an elaborate 


man, 
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system of trade schools. We must devise 
methods of selection for the various voca- 
tions of life that will reach down into the 
years of adolescence, and pick out the pros- 
pective talents and abilities of our youth. 
Not alone vocational training, but voca- 
tional guidance as well, is a prime requisite 
in order that the right men and women may 
be chosen for their abilities, and then 
trained for definite pursuits. 

The needs of our army in classifying its 
personnel furnish a striking illustration, 
and the methods already devised to secure 
the right man in the right place are certain 
to furnish us with a means that will be 
elaborated for diverse uses in the future. 
Hitherto the promotion of pupils through 
the grades has been the principal evidence 
we have had of their intelligence and abil- 
ity. But at best this has only informed us 
of a certain aspect of intelligence. The 
standards of different schools and of differ- 
ent teachers have greatly varied. Teach- 
ing is not always of the best grade, and the 
pressure brought to bear from without 
leads many teachers to pass all whom they 
ean, and send them on to the next higher 
class. 

The use of intelligence tests, first formu- 
lated by the distinguished French psychol- 
ogist and educator, Alfred Binet, enables 
us to measure the general intelligence of a 
child with considerable accuracy, and with- 
out reference to his schooling or school 
marks. Recognizing this, the army recruits 
of the present are each subjected to such 
tests, and their scores recorded upon their 
classification ecards. But while the intelli- 
gence tests are quickly administered, and 
can tell us with perhaps greater accuracy 
than the average school record what is the 
mental caliber of the individual, they are 
net designed to measure special fitness for 
a vocation, or the general and emotional 
stability essential to effective citizenship. 
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Fitness for a vocation can be determined 
by specially devised ‘‘trade’’ tests: tests of 
constructive ability and dexterity, both oral 
and experimental. As for stability of char- 
acter, the question of general efficiency is 
at present answered by methods of rating. 
If we select the qualities that seem most 


significant, and by which we are accus- 
tomed to judge men, we may devise a rating 
scale that will enable us to estimate an indi- 
vidual much more accurately than by the 
hap-hazard judgments commonly employed. 
Such a seale is being used with great suc 
eess in the army to estimate the abilities of 
officers, and to 
The more important qualities 


determine their merit in 
promotion. 
one looks for in the particular voeation in 
Each of these 


receives an arbitrary weighting, so that 


1and are first determined. 
} 1 are first determined 


they will sum up to 100 per cent. as perfec- 
tion. Under each of the several heads dif- 
ferent degrees of perfection are allowed 
In the 


administration of the seale, the judge pro 


for by similar arbitrary weightings. 


by choosing 


who 


vides himself with a ‘‘key’’ 


from his acquaintance individuals 
show varied degrees of proficiency in each 
The rating process 


is then a comparison of the individual be- 


of the several qualities. 


ing rated with a set of conerete cases illus- 
trating each of the traits of character and 
ability that are under consideration. He 
receives the number of points for each 
quality that stands opposite the name of 
The addition of 


these points gives his total rating, and is an 


the person he is most like. 


estimate of his general character that in- 
eludes many traits which the intelligence 
and vocational tests do not reach. By such 
means as these we may in future select our 
pupils for special training of a vocational 
order. And we may confidently expect that 
schooling will become a more definite task, 
and its achievements more clearly discern 
ible and measurable. 
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I sh educa n at pul eX . i } 

dr I ! i 1 poor i ‘ W I Ve! 
theless beet providit Y 1 educa ! I] 
suited for a Despite t] rodu n of 
many modern studies, t d ir? im 
aevis primarily Ss a ra Y t 

mind, has remained the back 

sVstem., This eurrieulun rn ss ip) 
propriate in many eases is no su ven 
eral applicability, i 7. S ra 

hia peonie. that ik fermetty had the @ 

selected group emanating from families of 
the higher eultural order w des d 
that their sons and daug rs si id under 
take the more refined accomplishments and 
callings. The adoption of the cultural cur 
riculum for the masses has result both in 


destroving a good deal of the 


significance of this ancient mode of eduea 
tion, and also in failm » achieve an 
educational method suited to tl present 
needs of a great democrac) As publie edu 
eation has spread, and the mass of the 
school population has increased in heter 

geneity, the defects of the scheme have beet 


more and more apparent. We hear bitter 


upon the whole educational 


attacks 
tion, and an ardent desire to make school 
’ J 4 ’ 


ing of practical use in lift 


The 


is well grounded, and will 


be vainsaid. impetus 
tional edueation 


surelv be promoted in future with increas 


the p i ol l ra ead i Wi must 
there fore ward off a rivalrv hetween tw 
svstems which ought never to beeome di 


voreed. If vocational edueation is a train 


ing for active participation in the work a 
man must do in life, eultural edues 


provides fora el ric 


increased CAaDA “ity of thought The essence 
of vocationalism is technical skil! in per- 
formance, although this does not mean that 
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it is something one can achieve without a 
considerable and 
essence of culture, on the other 


mental alertness initia- 
tive. The 
hand, is appreciative thoughtfulness, which 


The 


attitude of culture is largely contempla- 


is not so much a doing as a being. 


tive, and it possesses an esthetie quality 
Without 


this relish, life is a barren and routine af- 


which is the very joy of living. 
fair, The vigor of youth may seem to deny 
the need of contemplation; but although 
at first so impetuous and so keen for im- 
this 
and without a certain mental reserve, the 
find himself ever 
struggling for results which are never quite 


mediate results, zest soon vanishes, 


individual awakes to 
attained. 
disaster of failure through the cultivation 
of a calm and contented frame of mind that 


It is in providing against this 


the glories of classical literature and a sense 
of historical perspective are so efficacious. 
A value disciplinary to the whole mind is 
to be had from pure linguisties and mathe- 
maties, which one may vainly seek to find 
among the more ‘‘ practical’’ subjects of the 
curriculum, 

We do well to remember that each act of 
thought is a unique, and for the thinker, 
at least, a creative operation. It is a spirit- 
ual adventure to reason, to understand and 
to contemplate. Our vocationalists are apt 
to deride this, and to contend that all there 
is of real value may be found in useful 
work. To be sure, useful work may be joy- 
ful, though not precisely because it is use- 
ful. Rather is it joyful when we put joy 
into it, and that is only when we relish it as 
an expression of our being, and not as a 
mere act of doing. 

Since the industrial revolution men and 
women have been called upon in inereas- 
ing numbers to tend and feed machines. 
For eight or more hours in the day many 
thousands stand in alert expectancy to turn 
a piece of metal or drive a bolt by a steady 
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Here, indeed, 
is scant opportunity for contemplation, yet 
mental activity is not lacking on the part 
Every act must be fore- 
Without a 


tain alacrity of mind, these acts, simple 


succession of unvarying acts. 


of such workers. 
seen and prepared for. cer- 
though they may seem, could not be per- 
formed in the swift tempo that is set. But 
if these workers are given little chance for 
creative thought during working hours, all 
the more must their minds ery for food 
The 


mind that is able to keep up with the ma- 


when factory hours are over. very 
chine is one that most needs a fair chance 
to express itself during some period of the 
day. In order to furnish the mind with 
methods, information, and points of view, 
to be exercised during these leisure periods, 
voeational training is 


a cultural side to 


necessary. Our factory operatives are at 
once human beings and the eitizens of a 
great republic. Give them only that train- 
ing which will enable them to man the ma- 


chines, and they will be thrown upon their 


own resources during their out-of-work 
hours. Their characters as neighbors and 


citizens, as fathers and mothers, must then 
be formed by such intereourse with books 
and folk as chance may throw in their way. 
The fact that they are skillful workmen is 
a certain guarantee that they will find some 
intelligent commerce with the main propo- 
sitions of life; but like all minds whose 
training and discipline has been casual, 
theirs will be a prey to bigotry, and of a 
kind that readily sours on the world. For 
their outlook is narrow and their perspec- 
tive shallow. The remedy for this is an 
appropriate combination of cultural and 
vocational training in the schools. 

Let us agree with Mr. Flexner that no 
subject should be ineluded in the curricu- 
lum ‘‘for which an affirmative case can not 
now be made out.’’ But let us not be over 
hasty in the rejection of subjects which 
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nave rema ned in tne schools lor ages, just while the « ilt iral deal is t} it f snowing 


because they are aged. Why should not a how to thi: ind to be, then these are int 


factory operative study Greek? Chiefly wise contradictory, but are reciprocally in- 
because it is unlikely that he has ever been tera: pendent. Modern civilizat provides 
trained to appreciate the s gnificance of his innumerab sp alized \ itions, but the 


own mother tongue. Without a feeling for greatest voceatior f all, and t oO in 


crea i ( 
nguages—its rules and its conventions, which we a f us partal s that of shar 
the play of words and the logie of com po- ne I Dut humar s seil 
sition t is indeed difficult to awaken in reliant and _= self-sufficient aver . ’ 
rest in a tongue that is dead. Yet if this , eve s , nship w richts 


person had been properly schooled in the 


ise and meaning of his own tongue, what f nersonalitv and racter « 


more inviting way cou ad be opened to him tivated. and likewis t t mue seful 
through the field of Greek ? know shoul equir s 
There is none of the traditional subjects ean not do all, but they e do mu It 


. 


f the eurriculum for which an affirmative the hands of teachers wl 


ise can not be made out. It is no fault of vated in this] id set ft citizer n 


1 


he subject that the mind of the pupil has who are also experts in the tee of 


not been adequately prepared for a new their special fields of work. pupils 


field of thought and feeling. A profound — turn be trained to do efficient!y what a 

significance attaches to all the humanistie ern state demands of them. and at same 
* . 4 a Se | | y _on ° ) } ¥ 

studies, as being hose whieh deal with time Inducted nto ways Lt f lent 


man’s own peculiar monuments of tnought which will furnish the mind against d 
and contemplation. But of course Greek ness, and inspire and give incentive to tl 
and Latin are not the only avenues to hu- eternal quest of knowledge 

manism. There are many others; among The present trend of educa toward 
which I am inclined to believe we have suf- the reconstructive period that will s iy 
fered more and achieved less from the in- upon us indicates the employmer 

struction in our own mother tongue than’ and searching methods for finding ¢ r 


we have from all the eclassies that have ever man for the right place. When f 


en crammed into unwilling noddles. training, in outward form at least. v 

It is not so much a matter of the subject, far more definite and vocational in its na 
is it is an orientation into the realm of ture than it has been in the pas I 1S 
broad human interests that a democratic not neglect our opportunity to furnis 


education must provide. And here we minds of these young people with meanings 
should do well to apply something of the and points of view that w make their 
vocational ideal to the study of the humani- ves fuller and sweeter, wl the teehnieal 
ties. There is too wide-spread a notion that training to which they submit is rendering 
by taking your dose of dry-as-dust stuff you them more effi t for their daily tasks. 

may somehow achieve a discipline of the In addition to 1 trend f rds voea 
mind that will stand you in good stead  tionalism, the end of the war will doubtless 
later on. even after you have forgotten all also usher in a renaissance of art A grea 
the rules and formule which you once were cataclysm like that of the present is bound 
compelled to learn and recite. If the voea- to leave us wi : 
tional ideal is that of knowing how to do, fects of overwrought nerves. For a time 
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many will lose their stiffness and ecrumple 
up. Melancholy will spread its shade over 
large masses of people, and sentimentality 
and mawkishness will be rife. In such 
moments the workaday concerns of men 
and women seem to lose their significance, 
and one passes readily into the land of 
dreams. As an expression of these dreams 
art speaks, and is heard. If we but seize 
the moment and know how to appreciate its 
worth, this inevitable slackening of effort 
may be turned into a quickening of the 
soul. Poetry and philosophy will come to us 
as divine messages, and what we no longer 
wish to do for mere hire, we shall do, and 
do gladly, for the sheer joy of the doing. 
Let us listen, then, for the voices of these 
singers, and weave their songs with respon- 
sive chords of our own into the daily tasks 
that confront us. This will be a means of 
restoring our souls, and likewise an actual 
and a lively ineentive to make our eduea- 
tional programs human as well as effective. 
In training men and women to do things 
efficiently we dare not neglect to cultivate 
their minds to the end that they may be- 
come persons of individual worth, knowl- 
edge, and attainment. The change towards 
a far greater development of vocational 
training seems inevitable. Fewer students 
may be electing the more strictly cultural 
subjects. But the problem before us is so 
to adjust our programs that the introduc- 
tion of the vocational training may give us 
a new outlook upon culture. Thus may the 
cultural courses be revivified and retained 
as a necessary complement to the more prac- 
tical training that is demanded of us. 
R. M. Oapen 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


HUMANISTIC STUDIES AS COMPENSA- 
TION FOR LOST TRANSCENDENTAL 
VALUES 

Tuoueu the present tendencies in edu- 
cation are strongly vocational, the ghost 
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of cultural aims refuses, happily, to be 
laid. Our ideas of what constitutes a lib- 
eral education, however, have changed in 
recent years. Aristocratie notions of the 
incompatibility of labor and culture (re- 
quiring leisure for its realization) have 
given place to the view that the liberally 
educated man ean not be wholly a man of 
leisure, standing aloof from the work of 
the world, but must be engaged intimately 
in the world’s work. And yet, in spite of 
all our efforts to synthesize vocational and 
cultural aims of edueation, there will al- 
ways be a contrast between making a living 
and making life worth living, between the 
strenuous life and the quiet life, between 
the life of practical effort and the life of 
appreciation. Pragmatism, the most repre- 
sentative of American philosophies, and 
the basis of our prevailing educational 
tendencies, does insufficient justice, per- 
haps, to certain very vital human interests. 
With its biological basis, it measures values 
in terms of life. For this it is to be com- 
mended. But, in spite of its expressed 
purpose to the contrary, it may perhaps 
do an injustice to human life, may present 
something of a earieature of it, through 
failure to recognize sufficiently that man 
does not live by bread alone. 

The Platonie conception of the highest 
type of man, the philosopher, defined as 
one ‘‘who has magnificence of mind, and is 
the spectator of all time and all existence,’’ 
seems un-American, and is so, indeed. 
Nevertheless every one is, in greater or 
less degree, a Platonic philosopher. There 
are interests, genuinely instinctive in basis, 
which, if cultivated, become entirely non- 
vocational. Merely making a living does 
not eventually satisfy, for life is not worth 
living unless it is made so by those who 
live it. Goethe said truly of life, ‘‘ Though 
all men live it, few there be that know it.”’ 
The all-too-prevalent American attitude 
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vards life, somewhat Epicurean and per- 
ips irreverent, favors the living as con- 
Yet it is 

et that to know life is a stronger inter- 


sted with the knowing of life. 


n some individuals than to live it, an 


rest. furthermore. that deserves com- 


tion, not censure, 


| 
past few decades have witnessed a 


dy growth of naturalism and of non- 
is thinking, not only among scien- 
but among students in our colleges 
” The transcendental philosophies 
‘ormerly offered satisfaction to the 


listie cravings of enlightened human 
ire, and the supernaturalistic religious 

fs that comforted popular yearnings 
ifter the uncomprehended good, have been 
it on the defensive. They have been put 
the defensive by the rapid progress of 
sciences, especially since Darwin en- 
1 us to study man, in his physical as- 
t, as part and parcel of animal nature, 
1 imparted the stimulus to comparative 
‘hologists to explain the human mind 


behavior. 


1 soul in terms of animal 
intellectual 


ised in part by the work done in the uni- 


a mutation of climate, 
ersities, has exerted a reciprocal influence 
pon educational theory and practise from 
iniversities down to the kindergartens. 
The most inspiring source of present- 
educational philosophy, having as a 
esult the gradual regeneration of Amer- 
in educational practise, Professor Dewey, 
is wholly naturalistic in his philosophie 
tlook upon human life. A pragmatist, 
nspicuous among the pragmatists of the 
rld, Dewey represents, however, the nat- 
‘listie wing of pragmatism, unlike James, 
labored hard to find support for man’s 
1Cf. J. H. Leuba, ‘‘The Belief in God and Im- 


mortality,’’ Ch. IX, 
2 Ibid., Chs. VII. and VIII. 
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religious beliefs, and unlike Mr. F. C. 8. 


Schiller and other British pragmatists who 
give a religious turn to pragmatism. In 
such a philosophy as Dewey’s, based 

the accredited 


results 


upon 
sciences, including human 
thology, the h 
form of behavior. 
leaving only mor: 
interest 
econsistentiv with sue 
‘emoved from mediev: 
id centered up 
an as it is lived here an: 
essentially an animal organism, 
moved by inherited instincts commo 
man and to the lower forms of life, strug- 


gling with an adverse environment 


effort to turn to human uses a wot 
was not made for him. The struegl 


to maintain life, without any of 


ments, has always been severe for t] 
masses of mankind. In the 

and even now so far as 

with its supernaturalistic machinery 


to hold sway over the lives of men, 


isfactions have been, and 


worldly sati 


promised to society at large 
tion for thwarted physical 


transcendenta philosophies 


types, such as those inspired by Plat 


by German idealists, have offered to the in 


tellectual élite a refined con pens: tion for 


worldly dissatisfactions. ‘* How painful is 


this world of time and space!’’ said Emer- 
ight 


son; and then his world-weary soul so 
refuge in the Over-Soul. 

With the disappearance of supernatural- 
istic sanctions from educational theory and 
practise, en phasis has been laid, where it 
‘life. If 


average, to 


belongs. upon the material side of 
limited, on the 


man’s life is 


little more than half of three score years 
and should 


man to the practical necessities of this lim- 


ten, education aim to adapt 
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ited existence. With the disappearance of 
other worldly rewards for worldly suffer- 
ings, lite can not be worth living unless it 
it made so in the present. And the in- 
sistent needs of the majority of mankind 
consist of physical needs for food, health, 
and the reasonable material comforts of 
life. Such needs are to be provided for 
more adequately than in the past through 
a widespread education of a practical 
sort. Consequently the vocational trend 
in education is pronounced, and the vo- 
cational emphasis is justified. For those 
whose education is of a higher type, to fit 
them for the professions, the applied scien- 
ces, having a fundamentally practical aim, 
are being stressed, and here again the prac- 
tical emphasis is justified. 

But is the college, with its humanistic tra- 
ditions and its present avowedly cultural 
aims, to be crushed out between the voca- 
tionalized high school and the professional 
school, or, if not crushed out in name, then 
in substance, through being itself vocation- 
alized? Just because I am so thoroughly 
in sympathy with the vocational trend of 
secondary education, I desire to point out 
reasons why the very conditions which re- 
quire a more voecationalized high school 
require a more humanized college. Our 
naturalistic philosophies, whether called 
pragmatism or neo-realism or plain scien- 
tific materialism, while requiring increased 
vocational education to enable the many 
to make a comfortable living, also require 


‘increased humanistie education for the few, 


self-selected from the many, of course, not 
predetermined by a easte system of society 
as in some European countries—for the 
few who demand more than mere physical 
satisfactions to make life worth living, or 





even tolerable. 


II 
Reasons why the present vocational tend- 
eney should not be allowed to invade the 


college are to be found in an examinat 
of the implications of our prevalent n 
uralistie philosophies. 

One’s temperament determines, to a \ 
siderable extent, whether one is to be m 
optimistic or pessimistic by a naturalist 
outlook upon life. Some are able to ¢ 


‘ 


drink, and be merry, without ever tak 
thought for the morrow. But, for 
majority of refined natures, the least bit 
reflection upon first and last things brings 
with it some degree of pessimism if s 
reflection rests ultimately in a materia 
solution of the problem of human life. 

The pessimism of naturalism has be 
frequent theme in poetry and in p 
osophie prose. James Thomson’s ‘* City 
Dreadful Night’’ contains passages that « 
press a pessimism that borders on desp 
Mr. Balfour® and William James* have di 
scribed vividly the attitude of many minds 
towards the world of scientific evoluti 
ism. Thus James says:°® 

Sadness lies at the heart of every merely 
tivistic, agnostic, or naturalistic scheme of p! 


ophy. Let sanguine healthy-mindedness do 


best with its strange power of living in the m: 
and ignoring and forgetting, still the evil 
ground is really there to be thought of, ar 
skull will grin in at the banquet... . For natu 
ism, fed on recent cosmological speculation, 1 
kind is in a position similar to that of a set 
people living on a frozen lake, surrounded 
cliffs over which there is no escape, yet kn 
that little by little the ice is melting, and the 
evitable day drawing near when the last filn 

it will disappear, and to be drowned ignominous 
will be the human creature’s portion. The mer: 
the skating, the warmer and more sparkling the 
sun by day, and the ruddier the bonfires at night 
the more poignant the sadness with which 


must take in the meaning of the total situati 


8A. J. Balfour, ‘‘The Foundations of Belie! 
p. 30. 

4Wm. James, ‘‘Pragmatism,’’ p. 105; 
Varieties of Religious Experience,’’ pp. 140 

5‘“The Varieties of Religious Experience,’’ 
140-42. 
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the universe at large is unsympathetic to- 
wards human ideals, then turn to human- 
ity itself as one’s proper study. Aim to 
make nothing human foreign to one’s in- 
terests. Learn to enjoy the works of the 
human mind as it has expressed itself at 
its best throughout the centuries. And, 
finding no temple in the universe at large 
fit for the worship of one’s ideals, resolve 
to build one’s own temple within one’s own 
unbounded imagination. As Mr. Russell 
says,’ only ‘‘in the realm of imagination, 
in music, in architecture, in the untroubled 
kingdom of reason, and jn the golden sun- 
set magic of lyrics, where beauty shines 
and glows, remote from the touch of sor- 
row, remote from the fear of change,’’ can 
there be found a suitable goal for man’s 
idealistie interests. 

Not by his own untutored efforts, how- 
ever, can the individual construct a worthy 
temple of human ideals. He requires the 
tutelage of the best that the human mind 
in all ages has produced. Just this is what 
the college has always aimed to give, and 
this is what the college is justified in con- 
tinuing to give. The methods of achieving 
humanistic ends in the lives of the students 
may change, but the purpose embodied in 
the changing methods should be constant. 

The ‘‘new humanism’’ that is needed in 
the twentieth century differs in several 
respects from the humanism of the Renais- 
sance. In the first place, the men of the 
Renaissance had to return exclusively to 
the life of the Greeks and Romans to find 
worthy cultural achievements to study and 
to emulate. We now have, in addition, 
the cultural achievements of recent cen- 
turies. In the second place, for the men 
of the Renaissance a knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages was the first 
essential, being an indispensable prerequi- 
site to admission to the treasures of classic 


7 Ibid., p. 52. 


literature. We now have our own Shak 
speare, ‘‘whose insight makes all others 
dim,’’ and very many besides who hay 
spoken the tongue that Shakespeare spok 
and other modern tongues, whose works ar 
worthy of our best study. But we recog 
nize the claims of Greek culture, whi 
perhaps, as Galton said, stands in some r 
spects as far ahead of modern Europ: 
culture as this in turn stands above t 
culture of African savages; and we urg 
not less, but more study of classic art a 
literature and philosophy. At the san 
time, however, we recognize that the p 
may be studied without a knowledge of t 
ancient languages, thanks to the labors 
competent translators, who have done w 
their part in the interpretation of the past 
to the future. Jowett’s translation of 
Plato, for example, has not only becor 
an English classic, but it will give anyone 
except the specialist in the Greek languag 
a better understanding of Plato’s philoso- 
phy, and even a better appreciation of his 
literary art, than could be gained through 
an amateurish study of the original writ 
ings of Plato. No one objects to the read 
ing of the King James version of the Bi! 
on the ground that it is not in the original 
languages of Scripture. 

In the third place, the men of the Renais 
sanee lived just at the beginnings of mod 


— 


ern science, and consequently, so far as the 
general life of the times was concerned, 
they lived in a prescientific age. We, on 
the other hand, live in a preeminently sei 
entific age, and we believe that the study 
of pure science is capable of contributing 
essential elements to the life of the truly 
cultured man. And in developing a gen 
uine scientific attitude towards the unl- 
verse, the study of science is able to offer 
some of those compensatory factors that 
the twentieth century needs most of all as 
a substitute for the transcendental values 
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. equ T ! 
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ible to see it frankly, without precor equ I \ ! . ts 
s, without bias, without any wish except t Individual differences to exist at f SSel 
s it is, and without any belief that what themselves { select at the heoinning 
g t be determined by some relation, pos of ft] w 4 seation ; ; 1s 
r negative, to what we should like it to be, or , : 
: , soeia nd eco sis { 
what we can easily imagine it to be. 
re ¢t } rive} the \ . : 
Thus the ‘‘new humanism’”’ of the twen- 
edu rtior sr ] . ‘ 
: i i il it ~ 7? 
century should include the perman- ' , 
* undemocratic to allow individual ability 
values of the older humanism, but it 
ne ah . : I il] SCOT Lol S Xl l | t n 
should have, in addition, a character of is 
a the school system. Though th school 
ts own, shaped by modern human achieve-_. : 
‘ ° . . In order tO serve on inity re ic Os 
ments in science. So, in the fourth place, : — 
adequately, is becoming vocationalized, 


vhile the humanism of the Renaissance 
, there is need of onport tv elsewhere j1 
as wholly retrospective, the ‘‘new human- 7 » Cppumany cwew ” 
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control of future events, and this forward- tocratic social theory. The American col 
oking habit engendered by the study of lege is not undemocratic so long as it 
science should be embodied in any present- Temains possible, as at } 


lay humanism worthy of the name. student of ordinary health and the some 


[IV ests which are necessarily implied in the 

A defense of humanistic studies is apt to desire for a college education, to secure the 
be met, in America, with the criticism that advantages of a college training regardless 
it is undemocratic, and out of harmony of the social and economie status of the 
vith the tendencies of American life. It home from which he comes. Everv vear 
vill be said that a genuinely humanistic gtydents by the thousands are working 


} 


ication is compatible only with an aris-  ¢hoejp wav through college entirely without 


8 Ibid., p. 44. outside financial assistance. So long as 
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this is possible, our colleges are not un- 
democratic institutions, 

It may be objected, further, that I have 
exaggerated the extent of the pessimistic 
reaction of college students incident to the 
process of their mental reconstruction in 
college. Ll would myself recognize, and in- 
sist, that to only a few does my advocacy 
of humanistic studies as an antidote for the 
pessimism of naturalism apply; but these 
few are the salt of the earth. And such 
students are not so few after all, for they 
include all who think at all, and who see 
Then 


there are other students, also, who are un- 


the implications of what they study. 


happy in a crudely materialistie world be- 
cause such a world is not beautiful. Their 
esthetic interests predominate, and they 
will go to the ends of the earth to find 
satisfaction for such interests. This, again, 
is a class that is few in number, but its 
existence speaks positively for the existence 
of non-voeational, esthetie interests, gen- 
uinely instinctive in origin, which are pres- 
ent in some slight degree in all of us. 

The objection to humanistic aims in edu- 
eation is sometimes based on an economie 
interpretation of human nature, an inter- 
pretation which claims that the economie 
interest predominates in all men, even if 
it is not, in the last analysis, the one in- 
terest that other interests. 
Psychological studies and, one would think, 
common observation, show the absurdity of 


subsumes all 


such a view, vet it persists in many quart- 
ers. Its persistence leads to the demand 
for voeational training to the exclusion of 
all else. 
humanistic studies, so far as he admitted 
them at all, to the fifth and last place in 
the program of studies arranged in the 
order of their relative worth, did an in- 
justice to human nature, however impor- 
tant his emphasis upon the value of sci- 
In the lower grades 


ence may have been. 
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Herbert Spencer’s relegation of . 
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of the educational system his views are ade 
quate enough, and commendable, but not 
in the field of higher education. Spencer 
failed to the claims of that 


small, self-selected group whose needs, and, 


appreciate 


frequently, whose conscious demands, ar 
for humanistie studies. Such studies onl) 
ean make life worth living for those who 
suffer from the loss of transcendental 
values, 

Wes.Ley RayMonp WELLS 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

IS HIGH SCHOOL CHEMISTRY A 

VOCATIONAL SUBJECT? 

Vocational advice is asked. 

Dr. Charles H. Herty, at the time preside 
of the American Chemical Society, once made 
the following statement in an address: “A 
man brought his boy to me, saying, ‘1 want 
him to be a chemist,—in what branch of chem- 
istry shall I start him?’ I replied that—” 

The new superintendent of schools in the 
large city of M— said to his teacher of chem- 
istry in the vocational high school, “ Our chem- 
vocational! Give these 


istry, sir, must be 


tenth-grade boys such instruction, that the 
laboratories and industries of this city shall 


, 


be eager for them!” The professor answered, 
“T think—” 

When the war-stories began to clothe the 
patient labors of the chemist with a mystic 
glamor, eager queries concerning this field of 
labor came to the writer with increasing fre- 
quency. The problem was discussed with Pro- 
fessor R. W. Selvidge. Department of Indus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Guidance, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, and to the ques- 
tion “ How can a boy best be made & chemist? ” 
we advised— 

What should be advised? Dr. Herty had 
said, “Your boy should first get the best 
possible course in general chemistry.” The 
professor told the superintendent, “I'll have 
the boys analyzing water in six days, testing 
the city’s food in six weeks, and doing re- 
search in six months,” for he knew that if 
the superintendent demanded it, it would have 
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{ttitude of executives em] loying colleae 


orclusively. The composite opinion of 
the fifteen laboratories and industries employ- 
ng college men exclusively objects to the high 


school graduate in two particulars 
1. He has lacked systematic instruction in 
litative and quantitative analysis. 
2». He does not possess the spirit of research. 
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ipulations are learned after a few weeks, and 
a performance, satisfactory at least to the em- 
ployer, becomes standardized in the mind of 
the worker. “ There is no better way to do 
it,” and “ Nobody can teach us much more 
about this business,” was the frequent remark 
of both workers and executives. This much is 
certainly true, that the attitude of employers 
in the city of Nashville is not encouraging to 
the study of high school chemistry with a vo- 
cational object. 

High school training, then, makes the worker 
better, but not enough better for the particular 
tasks at hand to make it worth while! The high 
school course may include simple experiments 
which touch upon industrial topics and illus- 
trate their processes, but plant conditions are 
never even approximated! Suppose the high 
school graduate does learn a little faster, un- 
derstand a little more thoroughly, work a little 
more intelligently, yet his final achievements 
may not rank above those of workers who have 
no foundation of chemical instruction. To- 
gether they will come to the “ great gulf fixed ” 
between their rule-of-thumb methods and the 
unhampered originality of the trained chemist! 

Readjustments of high school chemistry. 

Having at hand these data and comments 
from chemical workers in the industrial field, 
a small group of teachers began to ponder. In 
spite of the apparent indifference discovered 
in this survey, no one would admit the use- 
lessness of high school chemistry. It was 
agreed, however, that the legitimate demands 
of both the worlds of culture and industry 
might require a continuous revision of these 
courses. 

1. High school chemistry must readjust its 
informational aims. The literature of science 
teaching, for the past few years, has been full 
of suggestions as to the methods by which 
high school chemistry could be vitalized, and 
brought more intimately in relation with daily 
life. This aim will not necessarily lead to 
superficiality. The subject matter of ele- 
mentary chemistry must be obtained by a proc- 
ess of selection, for the richness of the field is 
embarrassing. <A thing is not less fundamen- 


tal because it happens to be interesting,—and 
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fundamental chemical principles may be 
readily illustrated by vital experiments as | 
purely academie ones. The faults of chemic 
instruction in the high school have been larg: 
in the selection of subject matter. 

This error has been recognized, and ste; 
for its correction are being taken in all pr 
gressive places. It is becoming the custom t 
separate the boys and girls into distinct groups 
at the end of a half year, the boys pursuing 
study of the metals, leading to qualitatiy 
analysis, and the girls proceeding into t 
still richer fields of household chemistry, th: 
courses planned to be of equal strength. 

2. High school chemistry must readjust its 
college preparatory aims. Not more than half 
of the high school graduates who enter collec 
present chemistry for entrance. No colleg 
accepts high school chemistry for advanced 
standing, and but two or three of them offer 
courses in general chemistry separately for be 
ginners and for students with high schoo 
training in the subject. A definite type of 
chemistry, with college entrance as its prin 
cipal aim, will hardly continue as a part of 
high school instruction, for the colleges ¢: 
accept the informational function of chemistry 
as sufficient for entrance, as no question of ad 
vanced standing is involved. High school sci- 
ence, of the vital sort, is more properly a re- 
cruiting agent than a drill master for th: 
more earnest work of the college. 

3. High school chemistry must organize its 
vocational aims. There are some large high 
schools in the north and east, which consider 
themselves preparatory to certain technica! 
schools, in which courses in analytical chem 
istry, practically of college rank, are given 
The average high school however, gives but 
one or two general courses, usually in the last 
years of the curriculum. For a high school to 
consider itself responsible for the vocational! 
training of chemical workers presents many 
real difficulties, no matter how earnestly the 
teaching of industrial chemistry is carried on. 

(a) It is often impractical to equip the lab- 
oratory with the proper apparatus. Whatever 
may be its illustrative value, “ toy ” equipment 
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November 28 the following telegram to the 
heads of the 565 colleges in which some 133,000 
students of the Army Training Corps are en- 
r i} ‘ d : 

Commanding officers, all units S. A. T. C., both 
sections A. and B., have been directed to demobi- 
lize and discharge the men, commencing the week 
of December 1, with a view to completion of dis- 
charges by December 21. Secretary of War has 
directed this committee to arrange adjustments 
under contracts between institutions and War De 


partment concerning which you will be advised. 
The Boston Transcript says: 


While this summary order from Washington can 
not be said to have come wholly unexpectedly, 
it had been hoped by the colleges that, in 
view of the contracts which they had entered into 
and on which they had based their whole year’s 
work, they would be given a longer period of time 
in which to adjust themselves to the new condi 
tions created by the signing of the armistice. 
What the immediate effect will be can not be de 
termined now with any degree of accuracy, but it 
is a fact that every college stands likely to lose a 
considerable percentage of its student body and 
suffer financial losses of no mean importance. 

When the year began, the colleges had been put 
on a footing which they never knew before. They 
had submitted to a standardization of their cur- 
ricula, to a subordination of all their own interests 
to the greater interests of the country; they had 
given up their own traditions, their own academic 
standards of admission and graduation in order 
that they might go on a military basis. They built 
new buildings to meet Army conditions and they 
remodelled old buildings. Dormitory walls were 
torn down in order to turn residence halls into 
typical Army barracks, unused lecture halls were 
made into mess-halls, gymnasia into drill-halls and 
fraternity and club houses into officers’ quarters, 
infirmaries, ete. For them the inauguration of 
the S. A. T. C. plan involved the greatest upset of 
all time. And all the time there was the expecta- 
tion that the new conditions would obtain for one 
year at least, because all contracts with the War 
Department were made on that basis. 

The financial hurts imposed by this new order 
will in many eases be extreme. That the colleges 
will lose thousands of their students and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in revenue from 
tuition there can be no question. It is impossible 
to estimate the number of men who went to col 
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lege this fall, not primarily because they wanted a 
college education but because they wanted to avail 
themselves of the unusual opportunities which the 
S. A. T. C. presented. That number, however, cer- 
tainly runs well into the thousands. In return for 
joining the army and submitting themselves to 
army discipline and military drill, these men were 
to be given their tuition, board and room by the 
War Department and in addition were to receive 
the pay of a private. Even men who had no idea 
of g ung to college but who had received a high 
school education and felt that it would be to their 
advantage to beat the draft by getting a few 
months of training before their numbers were 
called were told that the thing for them to do was 
to enrol in S. A. T. C. somewhere. To make it 
still easier for them the admission requirements 
which have commonly obtained were lowered to a 
perceptible degree. Many of these men were glad 
to go to college as long as war was in progress, as 
long as that course offered them a chance to go to 
war as officers instead of as privates and, most im- 
portant of all, as long as they were to receive their 
education free and be paid for taking it. 
Thousands of men left actual jobs to go to col 
lege, and now that the S. A. T. C. is to be dis 
banded, they will go back to work. A questionnaire 
taken at one college this week in anticipation of 
just such an order as the one promulgated to-day, 
revealed the fact that 75 per cent. of the men en- 
rolled in the unit had decided that they would leave 
college if government subsidy was withdrawn. 
Perhaps this proportion does not obtain at other 
institutions and perhaps the losses will not be so 
severe when actualities instead of possibilities 
come to be faced, but it is vain to believe or hope 
that the depletion of enrollments sure to come can 
be anywhere near made up by the return of former 
students who left college a year ago to enter the 


service as volunteers. 


THE COLLEGES AND THE RETURNING 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


Presipent R. D. Hetzer, of New Hampshire 
College, suggests to the War Department that 
it make use of the colleges of the country as 
way stations for the soldiers of the expedition- 
ary foree on the way from the front to their 
final places in the peace life of the nation. 
President Hetzel feels that there is an op- 
portunity for the college to render distin- 
guished service to the soldiers in this respect, 


and to this end has sent the following letter 
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and demonstrations will be condueted by the visi 
tation method; that is, by utilizing all the oppor- 
tunities overseas for giving the men an insight into 
the best French farming methods, horse breeding, 
intensive gardening, and the like. It will be pos 
sible for the student to begin practically where he 
left off in America before he responded to the eall 
to the colors, and in accomplishing this result it is 
expected that the doors of the great French uni- 
versities will be thrown open to the men of ad 
vanced classes. 

Along this line I may say that we expect to be 
confronted with the problem of many men who 
have never done any agricultural work, but who 
feel that when they are demobilized they would 
like to make their living from the soil. The com 
mission plans to furnish advice and counsel to 
such men regarding the possibilities of the future 
for them in agriculural pursuits. I expect that 
this counsel and guidance will be one of the most 
important functions of our entire system. We in- 
tend to cooperate in any constructive plan that 
may be offered for settling large numbers of the 
fighting men upon the land when they return to 
America, 

Dr. Butterfield estimated the number of 
men from farming communities as at least 25 
per cent. of the total of men in uniform over- 
seas, and it was his belief that at least 25 per 
cent. more are interested in the possibilities of 
taking up agriculture when they are mustered 


out of the service. 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Tue Association of American Universities 
held its Twentieth Annual Conference at Har- 
vard University on December 4 and 5. The 
date of the meeting was set to make it possible 
for the members of the British Educational 
Mission, which comprises seven representa- 
tives of British universities, to be present at 
the meeting and to participate in the discus- 
sions. Inasmuch as the chief object of the 
mission in visiting this country is to promote 
a closer relationship between the British and 
American universities and colleges, the invi- 
tation to attend the meeting was extended 
to 160 universities and colleges in addi- 
tion to those holding membership in the asso- 
ciation. Thus the members of the British 
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mission had an opportunity to meet the rep- 
resentatives of American higher educational 
institutions and to discuss with them matters 
of mutual interest. 

Owing to the fact that all the dormitory 
and dining ha!l facilities at Harvard are taxed 
to the utmost with the military forces in train- 
ing here, the headquarters of the Association 
was at the Hotel Somerset, Boston. The 
meetings were held in the Faculty Room in 
University Hall on Wednesday, the fourth, 
and at the Harvard Medical School on Thurs- 
day, the fifth. President and Mrs Lowell en- 
tertained all the delegates at luncheon on De- 
cember fourth, and later in the afternoon on 
that day there was an official inspection of the 
Widener Library. On the evening of the 
fourth, the delegates were the guests of the 
university at dinner at the Harvard Club of 
Boston. On the fifth, Dean and Mrs. Edsall 
were the hosts at a luncheon at the Harvard 
Medical School. On the evening of the fifth, 
there was an informal smoker at the Harvard 
Club of Boston. 

The topics discussed at the general session 
of the meeting were as follows: 

1, The organization and international relation- 
ship of the universities and colleges. 

2. The effect of the war on education. 

3. The future place of the humanities in educa 
tion, 

4. The Students’ Army Training Corps and the 
future military training of students. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

By the will of the late Andrew Dixon White 
Cornell University will receive $160,000 on the 
death of Mrs. White. It receives many paint- 
ings and other objects. Dr. White had al- 
ready given the university his general and 
architectural libraries, scientifie apparatus, 
funds for extinguishment of debt, illustrative 
material, and other items, and also his house 
which cost about $75,000. Yale University, 
Dr. White’s alma mater, receives $5,000 for 
the endowment of the Andrew Dickson White 
Prizes in history and composition, which are 
established and have since been maintained by 
Professor Guy Stanton Ford. 
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to register at least once each year with the 
local school authorities. 

SUPERINTENDENT EF. O. Marcie, of Vincennes, 
Ind., 
education direction of the men at the Great 
Lakes Naval Station. 

Mrs. Evten Dapney 
from her supervisorship of the city schools in 


has resigned to accept the vocational 


is on leave of absence 


Seattle and is city home demonstration agent 
for the District of Columbia. 

A. W. Valley, 
Iowa, schools, has recently been elected city 
suy rintendent of the York schools. 

Grorce N. Perkins, of Waterville, Maine, 
has been appointed to succeed W. D. Parkin- 
son as superintendent of schools at Waltham, 
Mass. 

Recent appointments at the University of 
Buffalo inelude: Dr. Julian Park, professor 
of history, to be acting dean of the college of 
arts and sciences; Alfred E. Day, formerly 


Grauam, of the Missouri 


of the Syrian Protestant College, professor of 
biology; William B. Arvine, formerly of the 
Taft School, assistant professor of English; 
Octavio Soto, instructor in Spanish; Augustus 
H. Shearer, instructor in history; Carl F. 
Siekmann, instructor in German; Walter D. 
Head, H. 8. 


Lawton, lecturer in education. 


lecturer in education; Louisa 

At Cornell University Mrs. Dorothy Russell 
Naylor, °13, has been appointed instructor in 
mathematics in place of Perey A. Fraleigh, 
17, who has received leave of absence for Na- 
tional service. Frances G. Wick, ’05, has been 
appointed acting assistant professor of physics 
for the current year. 

Dr. S. D. Zevpin, of the College of Hawaii, 
has been appointed professor of mathematics 
in Olivet College. 

Dr. Rutn Wueerer, for many years at the 
University of Illinois, is in charge of the work 
in home economies at Goucher College, Balti- 
more. 


Tue Ohio Wesleyan University and faculty 
has welcomed to its student body René Lamar, 
Marcel Tonnoir and Miss Marguerite Andrade. 
The two 


men are disabled French soldiers. 
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These French students have been assigned to 
the Ohio Wesleyan University by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. They will be edu- 
cated at the expense of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

Tue Virginia Journal of Education, which 
will be published in future by the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, will be edited by Dean A. B. 
Chandler, Jr., of the State Normal School at 
Fredericksburg, and W. C. Blakeley, secretary 
of the State Association. 

Dr. O. T. Corson, who has been the owner 
and editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly 
for twenty-three years, has sold the publication 
to Mr. J. L. Clifton, the managing editor. 


Tue work of the commission on Secondary 
Edueation appointed by the North Central 
Association has been assigned to the subcom- 
mittees as follows: (1) Standardization of 
High School Administration—Superintendent 
J. H: Newlon. (2) Curriculum Organization 
—Professor John E. Stout. (3) Educational 
and Vocational Guidanee— Professor G. M. 
Whipple. (4) Scientific Management—Mr. 
P. W. L. Cox. (5) Supervised Study—Pro- 
fessor Frank G. Pickell. (6) Supervision of 
Teaching—W. W. Charters. (7) Correlation 
of English in High School Work of the In- 
terrelation of High School Courses—Unas- 


signed. 


Proressor Romera Navarro, of the depart- 
ment of Romanie languages and literature, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, is now in 
Madrid, Spain, where he is delivering a series 
of lectures on the general subject of the in- 
tellectual relations of Spain and the United 
States in various parts of Spain. Professor 
Navarro will deliver the first of his lectures in 
the towns of the north, afterwards visiting 
The 


purpose of Professor Navarro’s visit to Spain, 


many places throughout the country. 


where he will remain for a year, is to spread 
in that country a knowledge of the life, insti- 
tutions and ideals of the American people. 
Especially will his purpose be to point out 
the great feeling of sympathy which exists in 
the United States for the Spanish-speaking 
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a 


of anatomy at Vanderbilt University Medical 
School, has been appointed professor and head. 
Dr. Thesle T. Job has been made assistant 


professor of anatomy. 


Tur will of the late Dr. John C. MecCle- 
nathan, Connellsville, the value of whose es- 
tate is approximately $160,000, leaves the bulk, 
after the death of his widow, to Washington 
and Jefferson Colleges to erect a building to 
be known as the MeClenathan Hall of Seience. 


In his annual report to the trustees of Ober- 
lin College, President Henry Churchill King 
comments on the significant facts of the year. 
“ Three things naturally stand out most prom- 
inently in this year now under review: The 
beginning of the income from the Hall estate; 
the first year’s use of the Art Building and 
its endowment; and the effect of the war on 
the life and work of the college. The receipt 
of the income from the Hall estate more than 
doubles our entire previous income from in- 
vested funds. It has made possible a gross 
increase of salaries amounting to $71,000 and 
an enlargement of the teaching staff in some 
departments, to the amount of $20,000. The 
financial administration of the college pub- 
lishes the budget for the current vear as fol- 
lows: The income from university, $176,174; 
college of arts and sciences, $206,939; graduate 
school of theology, $41,130; conservatory of 
music, $96,000. This is distributed through 
the expense account as follows: University, 
$181,573; college of arts and sciences, $203,- 
239; graduate school of theology, $40,131; 


conservatory of music, $95,100. 


ActinG under instructions from Washing- 
ton, Amherst College has taken the first step 
toward a return to conditions prevailing be- 
fore the war when the faculty voted to with- 
draw all special technical courses such as 
military law, sanitation and hygiene, and re- 
turn to substantially the former schedule. 
The students’ army training corps will con- 
tinue military training on a reduced schedule 
of six hours a week, half of which will be 
devoted to physical training. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
‘“UNIONISM” AMONG TEACHERS—A REPLY 

Unper the subject of “‘ Unionism’ Among 
Teachers,” in Scnoo, anp Society for Novem- 
ber 16, the question is raised whether it is not 
a serious mistake for the American Federation 
of Teachers to attiliate with the American 
Federation of Labor. In the first place the 
writer seems to fear that such affiliation tends 
to consciousness of class and, therefore, is op- 
posed to democracy and the welfare of the 
children of all the people. In support of this 
statement our attention is called to a teacher 
whose alignment with a labor union during a 
strike touched her heart in behalf of the hard- 
ships and struggles of labor. The writer ap- 
pears to overlook the fact that such sympathy 
on the part of teachers is an encouraging sign 
of the times, for most people are engaged in 
common labor; most of the children of our 
public schools are the children of common 
people who receive wages and live from hand 
to mouth. I say that it is a good sign, for it 
indieates that teachers are casting their lot 
with the vast majority—the common people. 
Instead of being undemocratic, as the writer 
would have us believe, it is most democratic. 
It is true, however, that it is hard on the 
small minority—the owners and managers of 
street railways and the like and their depend- 
ents—lawyers, doctors, ministers, and others. 
But such as these are in the minority numer- 
ically, even if they are in the majority rela- 
tive to material wealth and social prestige. 
Indeed, to this minority class the teacher owes 
but little gratitude, except the gratitude for 
being their slaves. This minority class has 
insisted and still insists that teachers get lots 
of “pedagogy ” but never has that class been 
sincerely interested in the human welfare of 
teachers—in their material conditions and 
standard of living, for these ugly things to 
that class apparently have no bearing on their 
children. In connection with this matter Dr. 
John Dewey, in an address delivered before 
the American Federation of Teachers during 
the National Education Association Conven- 
tion, New York, July 6, 1916, said: 
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align themselves with “unionism” so as to 
increase their own material welfare and, there- 
‘c, their self-respect. 

Aurrep H. ForMan 
PRINCIPAL OF Mars Hiegu Scnoo., 


QUOTATIONS 
A LEAGUE OF UNIVERSITIES 

iieReE is much necessary talk of a League 
of Nations to-day, and indeed such a leauge is 
already fighting for the freedom of the world. 
Such a league, if it is to achieve any per- 
manent form, must be based on the civiliza- 
tion common to the leaguers, and this civili- 
zation must be a product of the moralized 
thinking power common to all the nations. 
Signor Berenini, the Italian Minister of Edu- 
cation, had doubtless this conception of an 
international unity of higher edueation in 
mind when he recently announced the forth- 
coming institution of eight chairs of English 
literature in Italian universities, and further 
facilities for the admission of British students 
to Italian universities with free tuition in the 
case of poor scholars. In these pages we have 
dwelt without intermission on the necessary 
unity of all education. Signor Berenini’s an- 
nounecement suggests the logical conclusion 
of this conception of education. A League 
of Nations can never become a permanent 
force in human affairs until there is a link- 
ing up of the humanistic, philosophie and sci- 
entifie forees of the various members, until 
there is, in fact, a league of universities. 
Here lies the true “ International,” and, as we 
shall show directly, such a union is intimately 
related to the highest conceptions of organ- 
ized labor. Signor Berenini, no doubt, in his 
proposals intends to add a new link to the 
time-long literary associations of Italy and 
England. To Roman Italy we owe our first 
period of humanism, when Latin was for cen- 
turies the vernacular of our people; to Italy 
and Roman law we owe that system of provin- 


cial government which has made the British 


a continuation of the Roman Empire; to 
Dante, Boecaccio, Petrarch, English literature, 





from the days of Chaucer to our own tim 


owes a debt exceeding even the debt that 


owes to Virgil. The foundation of universits 


chairs of English literature in Italy is lik 


the reception of a daughter in her mother’ 


home. But larger issues than these splendid 


amenities are involved in such proposals. 


The losses that civilization suffered duri 


the renaissance of the fifteenth century ar 


too often obscured by the glories of the reviv 
of learning and of art. It was then that 
new materialism leapt ready-armed into t! 


world; it was then that chivalry died and t 


horors of the Wars of Religion became po: 


sible. The renaissance of the eleventh 


twelfth centuries was fraught with noble 
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possibilities; and, had the New World and 


the printing press been then thrown oper 


many centuries of war and sorrow might h 
been avoided. But that earlier renaissan 
did in fact give to the world new and 
perishable forces. The famous school of Lao 


which, in the persons of Abellard and 


Anselm had such endless effects on the devel 


opment of France and England, was but o1 
manifestation of those forces. The mutu 


} 


reactions between France, Italy, Sicily a 


England at the opening of the twelfth centur 


are in results almost unmeasurable. But o1 
result we can measure so far as organizati 
is concerned, and that was the uprising of t 
university system. From the first it was 


league of universities, a movement that « 
not spring from the political or ecclesiasti 
imaginings of Pope and Emy« ror, but fr 
the throbbing hearts of the peoples of Ital 
France and England. 

The movement was an inevitable growth 
the trade and craft guilds and unions of t! 
Midd!e Ages into the region where hand giv: 
way to the operations of the spirit and t! 


mind. And the fashion and order of t! 


vrowth was significant. It first showed itsel! 


by suddenly magnifying, early in the twelft 
century, the then ancient schools of rhetor 
at Bologna into a great school of Roman la 


tI 


Irnerius, the famous glossator, laid the foun- 


dation, and soon there arose a university 
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industry, and to keep the children now in 
school from leaving prematurely. The actual 
work of the drive will be done through the 
Child Conservation Seetion of the Council of 
Nationa! Defense 


state, county and loeal units. 


which is organized into 
In each school 
community committees are being formed 
whose first duty will be to study child labor 
and school attendance laws. After that they 
the the 


school principals, and teachers to get accurate 


will go to county superintendent, 
lists of the children who have not returned to 
school. Then begins the real work of getting 


the called 


upon, and the committee members will talk 


children back. Parents will be 
over with them why it is important not only 
to the child but to the country that he be well 
prepared for work before attempting it. 
Where the reasons for leaving were pecuniary 
an adjustment will be attempted so that the 
child can return. The Bureau urges that the 
adjustment take the form of a scholarship 
similar to those in practically all of the col- 


The 


average amount of school scholarships is $120 


leges, and in certain city school systems. 


a year, and it is hoped that as a result of the 
drive an least will be 
founded for each of the 281,000 school houses 
in the United States. The Red Cross will help 


to keep in school those children who have a 


average of at one 


father or brother in the service. 

The refusal of the federal government to 
employ children in essential industries gives 
point to the bureau’s contention that they 
should not be allowed to be employed to fur- 
nish a cheap source of labor for non-essentials. 
The War Labor Policies Board, which is com- 
posed of representatives of all the departments 
directly concerned in the prosecution of the 
war, has made a definite ruling that children 
under fourteen shall not be employed on war 
work and that children between fourteen and 
sixteen shall not be employed on war work for 


more than eight hours a day or six days a 
week, or between 7 P.M. and 6 A.M. 

This action has been followed by a general 
order to all branch offices from the director of 
the United States Employment Service. 


The 
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order states that the policy of the service is t 


discourage all children under sixteen from 
leaving school. If a child under sixteen is 


placed, federal standards of child labor wi 
be followed unless the standards of the par 
ticular state in which he works happen t 
In that case the state standards 
An effort to put the chil 
dren in suitable and “ developing ” 


be higher. 
will be observed. 
positior 
will be made, and so far as possible the cond 
tions under which they work will be invest 
gated. 

The United States Boys’ Working Resery 
to boy 


under sixteen who are employed on farms 


refuses to give federal recognition 
in industry. It maintains that children under 
sixteen should be kept in school by all th 
pressure that can be brought to bear, on th: 
ground that the future welfare of the natio: 
depends on the educational training of i 

youth. 

The opening of the schools for the fall ten 
gave the Children’s Bureau an opportunity t 
find out to just what extent children wer 
leaving school prematurely, whether those w! 
had worked on vacation permits were retur 
ing, and, in general, the conditions among 
working children. A series of inquiries wer 
made in typical industrial and commerci 
centers to throw light on these and other ques 
tions. The cities studied include New York 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Wilmington, St. 
and 


Chicago, 
Washington, 
Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville several 
smaller cities. In Washington it was found 
that this year 1,095 permits to work either 
had _ beer 
granted under the law which permits children 


of twelve or thirteen to work, if, in the opi: 


outside school hours or full time 


ion of the juvenile court, the poverty of the 
In 1916-17 only 277 such § 
This is a gain of 295 


family justifies it. 
permits were issued. 
per cent. The number of children from four 
teen to sixteen who were granted regular work 
ing permits rose from 727 in 1916-17 to 1,91: 
this year—an increase of 164 per cent. In 
Wilmington 61 per cent. more children hav 
taken out permits this year than last. Pr 
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174. The same relation is shown throughout 
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of whose faces has a separate color, into a box 
so as to form a solid blue surface, conformed 
to the other type. 

For the cube test two squads, of 5 normal 
school girls in each squad, were selected on the 
basis of equal performance with the modified 
Seguin form-board in 3 successive trials 

Each girl fitted the 36 blocks once daily, for 
60 successive school days. One squad empha- 
sized speed, the other accuracy. Each per- 
former was reminded at the beginning of each 
trial of the thing she was to emphasize. After 
about 8 months all were unexpectedly called 
upon to repeat the performance 3 successive 
times on one day, when all were told to work 
for speed. 

In the typewriting experiment the two 
squads of 7 girls each were arbitrarily chosen; 
it so happened that they were practically iden- 
tical in initial performance. All performers 
wrote the same sentences for three minutes 
daily, for 36 successive school days as indicated 
below: 

1. The quick brown fox jumped over the lazy dog. 
2. Americans of 1917 will get the spirit of ’76. 
3. Yesterday 42,836 tons plowed through the 


**zone,’’ 


Sentence number 1 was written for 25 days; 
number 2, for 4 days; number 3, for 3 days. 
Then number 1 was written on the next 3 days, 
followed by one day of number 2. Unfortu- 
nately state examinations interrupted the ex- 
periment here. 

After 4 months of no practise each squad 
copied, for 10 minutes, unfamiliar prose. 
Only 6 girls remained of each squad then. 
AX, of speed squad had taken a commercial 
course in the meanwhile and Y of accuracy 
was so disturbed in her performance by an un- 
avoidable interruption that her data were dis- 
carded as worthless. The same machine was 
used throughout, and the scheduled times of 
performance were adapted to the school pro- 
gram. As many of the speed as of the accu- 
racy group wrote in the morning hours. 

No attempt was made to teach method of 


laboratory purposes, can be purchased at almost 


any department store. 
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procedure. A few fundamental facts as to in 
troducing paper, spacing, shifting of carriag: 
and keys were given each subject at the outset 

For this as well as for the cube test the per 
formers were volunteers, all of whom « 
operated most heartily throughout. 

The cube records were kept in stop watch 
time and each performer was appraised of her 
daily record. ‘The number of correct letters 
written measured the progress in typewriting 
Errors were counted as follows: each word, 
letter, digit, punctuation mark or spacing 
omitted, wrong spacing, a letter raised no- 
ticeably above the line, a letter too dim to be 
easily read, was counted one error. Inverted 
letter order as teh for the counted two errors 

Fig. 1 gives curves for the cube test and Fig 
2 for typewriting. The numbers to the left 
(Fig. 2) represent average letters per 3 min 
utes. The number attached to each graph rep 
resents the sentence [written]. Whereas the 
accuracy performers in the cube test are be- 
hind in the early days they gradually overtake, 
and then surpass the speeders. The accuracy 
group maintain their supremacy after 8 
months. The average times for the two squads 
in the three successive trials at the same hour, 
after 8 months are 40.6 seconds (speed) and 
37.9 seconds (accuracy). These data are as 
should be expected, since all performers in- 
evitably penalize themselves by every error 
made, because all errors had to be corrected. 
The speeders naturally, too, made the more 
errors, especially in the earlier performances, 
which errors tended to persist. In terms of 
the number of correct letters written the speed 
group in typewriting became increasingly su- 
perior for the first sentence which was prac 
tised 25 days. For the second the accuracy 
people start higher but, because of greater care, 
perhaps, do not rise quite so high. For the 
third sentences the records are practically 
Apparently then the accuracy 
group have transferred relatively more from 
their first to their second and third practise 


y 


sentences than did the speeders. This is sig- 


identical. 


nificant. As would be expected the accuracy 
group make a poorer start when sentence num 
ber 1 is relearned. They gain more, however. 
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formance XY ranked only sixth best while Y 
ranked third best. Doubtless then, the dif- 
ference between the 383.4 average letters by 
the speeders and the 450.7 by the accuracies 
suggests a fundamental difference in the learn- 
ing product of the two squads. 

If, therefore, these data are representative 
of what would happen had there been an in- 
finite number of performers it would be safe 
to say that for mere speed in typewriting, ac- 
curacy rather than speed should be the goal; 
and that speed will take care of itself, as a 
rule. 

3ut let the quality of the product be con- 
sidered. Here naturally the speeders were far 
behind. 

Below are the average number of errors per 
100 letters for each squad for each successive 
performance. 


ERRORS PER 100 LETTERS WRITTEN 


Trial 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


Accuracy 2.09 3.07,1.93 .281.601.22 .60 60 32. .31 


Speed ..... 4.74 4.58 3.10 2.58 2.17) 2.41 2.41 2.21 1.60 1.80 
Trial 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
Accuracy) .4]1) .48 .60) 39 .43) 40) .26 54) 20) .37 
Speed ...../1.65)1.32,1.78) 1.34 2°61) 2.25)2.14 2.07 2.28 2.73 
Trial 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 20 30 
Accuracy .25) .49 .17) 49 .SO01.891.051.09 .61 1.26 
Speed ..... 2.80) 1.50 2,29 2.16 2.81 3.24 1.76) 2.50 2.56 4.40 

Trial 31 32 33 34 35 36 ~—- Final, 37 
Accuracy 1.07, 30, .16) .12 25 57 1.17 
Speed .....| 2.74 | 2.20 | 2.34/ 2.28 | 2.28 | 2.99 2.24 


Although the accuracy squad failed to make 
perfect records the speeders made many more 
errors. The indications are that the accuracy 
subjects here, as in the cube test, did not with- 
stand the temptation to speed up. Indeed 
their introspections corroborate this inference. 

Were a business man to seek the employ- 
ment of these typists none will doubt that he 
would prefer the accuracy group. Even had 
they maintained inferiority in speed they 
would have been the more desirable. 

Although this study is obviously incomplete 
the probability is that the following inferences 
are fairly safe: 
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e— 1. In all learning final speed will depend 


chiefly upon initial as well as succeeding de- 
grees of accuracy. 

2. The most important thing in learning is 
precision in performance. 

3. Errors in the early stages of learning tend 
to perpetuate themselves throughout and there- 
fore to block progress. 

In the traditional schoolroom practises fre- 
quently drill is resorted to blindly, regardless 
of the quality of the product. Consequently a 
good percentage of drill not only is worthless 
but it is a positive hindrance to learning. In 
like manner some of the regular military drill 
is unpedagogical. 

Our data suggests, on the other hand, the 
value of drill where quality is the goal. But 
they do magnify quality. 

If about one fourth of the child’s outside 
written work were done, but checked up and 
maintained in strict accordance with perfect 
standards, the child would have more time for 
play, the teacher less for worry, and the prac- 
tical world would weleome the product. As it 
is, the school is censured on every hand be- 
cause it fails to train the child to write and 
speak good English, to figure accurately and 
to handle simplest problems with precision. 

Let none believe the writers would discour- 
age strong expenditure of energy in learning. 
They are aware, indeed, of evidence in favor 
of working against time.?? 

What they urge in learning is that the de- 

heen for accuracy be so emphatic that speed 
can not offer an incentive, unless quality is 
first guaranteed. 

This problem deserves far more research. 
Let some one apply it to the actual learning of 
small children in the schoolroom. 


MARGUERITE Broome, 

Avueusta SPETT, 

Garry C. Myers 
BROOKLYN TRAINING SCHOOL FoR TEACHERS 


®‘‘Delayed Recall in History,’’ Jr. Ed. Psychol., 
May, 1917, 275-283. 

10 Myers, G. C., ‘‘ Learning against Time,’’ Jr. 
Ed. Psychol., February, 1915, 115-116. Also cor- 
robative data unpublished. 
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